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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

¥¥* 
AN EDUCATIONAL MEMORIAL TO MISS NIGHTINGALE 

A proposal that may have far-reaching influence was that made at 
the Congress in Cologne to found an international memorial to Miss 
Nightingale and to make this memorial an educational opportunity for 
nurses, such as that founded here by the American Nurses' Association 
in honor of Mrs. Robb and that undertaken by the League of St. 
Bartholomew's nurses in memory of Miss Stewart. To us it seems that 
no other memorial is so fitting and expressive, coming from nurses to 
honor their great leader, as one of a living character, founded on edu- 
cational lines, which makes it possible for oncoming women to gain the 
best in professional knowledge and wide culture, and to perfect them- 
selves in advanced or special spheres of work. Miss Nightingale was 
prepared for her life work by an unusually liberal and scholarly culture, 
by a rich knowledge of the world, by knowledge of foreign languages, 
by wide reading. Upon this foundation she built her years of study of 
hospital and nursing conditions. With her, truly, knowledge was power, 
and it must be equally so with the great nurses of the future. We have 
seen in this country that fast multiplying demands for nurses for new 
lines of work have necessitated educational facilities on new lines to 
fit them for these calls. Other countries are having a similar experi- 
ence. Germany promises to be the next in line with special opportunities 
for nurses' education on advanced lines of work, with the expected early 
development of courses in pedagogy, administrative nursing work, and 
social service in the Frauen-Rochschule in Leipsic. Here, it is intended 
to open such a door as we have at Teachers' College. 

The plan for an international memorial, as presented by Mrs. 
Penwick, would be to found a chair of nursing in connection with some 
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educational institution in London, a scheme so in harmony with the 
genius of Miss Nightingale that it should be carried to triumphant 
completeness. 

The work of the Florence Nightingale Memorial Fund, a committee 
composed of prominent Englishmen and women, has not been truly 
acceptable to nurses. Certainly, England should erect a noble statue 
to Miss Nightingale, and it is mortifying to read the Earl of Pem- 
broke's words, that " there should be a statue of Miss Nightingale — not 
necessarily a costly one." Beyond that, to offer a charity to nurses would 
appear to be the most unsuitable memorial that could possibly be made, 
but the determination to apply part of the funds to annuities for old or 
disabled nurses was adhered to by men who refuse to admit that the 
training of a nurse is an educational question, and the matrons on the 
committee seem to have been overlooked except as a suitable background 
for the orations of the men. 

It is, therefore, doubly important that nurses should initiate a truly 
enlightened and worthy memorial to the woman whose work they are to 
carry on. Their memorial should emphasize the social importance of 
that work, and the professional dignity of their own status. We trust 
that nurses all over the world will vie in exciting interest in a Florence 
Nightingale chair of nursing, open to nurses from every country, and 
in bringing to it their own contributions, as well as those of the general 
public. 

THE WIDER OBLIGATIONS OF THE NURSE 

Probably each nurse who enters training does so with a thought 
of her personal needs. She sees in nursing a dignified and interesting 
pursuit by which she may support herself or help others; or she re- 
gards it as a medium by which she may be of greatest use to those about 
her; or she has a keen interest in medical science and chooses this 
branch of it. From whatever motive, the choice is a personal one, and 
she thinks of her work in its connection with herself as an individual. 
It is not until she has been for some time a resident of her training 
school that she begins to see herself, not as an isolated worker, but as 
a member of a calling, one of a great army of workers, not one of 
whom can do well or ill without raising or lowering the standard of 
her profession. 

" No man liveth to himself." No matter how engrossed the private 
duty nurse is in her present patient, no matter how absorbed is the 
head nurse in the conduct of her ward, sooner or later she will realize 
that things affecting her profession as a whole affect her also, and that 
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if she wishes them to be to its honor, she had better take hold and try 
to help make them so. 

Some nurses never rise very high in the feeling of responsibility 
to their profession. They drift away from their companions, doing 
their work largely alone, and the calls from associations — local, state, 
or national — fall on deaf ears. Why should they attend to these things ? 
They are earning their living by the service they render. Why should 
they disturb themselves? They belong in the same class as the men 
who are too busy making money, or trying to do so, to be good citizens. 

We must remind these indolent people again and again that the 
advantages they have enjoyed were secured for them by the active 
effort of some of their predecessors — no one can tell how many — and 
that they owe it to their successors to continue the work. If a nurse 
is a graduate of a good school, gratitude and loyalty should move 
her to an effort to see that future students of that school receive as 
great advantages as were hers, or better. No one can better judge 
the value of a certain school's work than the graduates who put it 
to the test in their practical outside work of whatever kind. They 
can see just how far their training has prepared them to do faithful, 
skilful work, to meet emergencies, to go on developing, or they can 
see where it was weak. If a nurse finds to her sorrow that she is not 
as well prepared for her work as are the graduates of some other 
institution, she owes it to her successors in that school to try to help 
remedy conditions. She may do this through her alumnae association 
in a direct appeal to the managers, or she may find that the more 
roundabout way of state registration is the surest remedy, and that 
if she works for that and supports it heartily, the requirements of the 
state board will bring her school into line with the other acceptable ones. 

For other and more selfish reasons the nurse, in whatever way 'em- 
ployed, should enter heartily into organization work. She cannot long 
progress if she lives a solitary professional life ; she needs to match her 
ideas with those of others, to learn their point of view, to share hers 
with them, and so keep growing. 

Private duty nurses are very apt to think that they cannot find time 
to attend meetings. We believe that they could do so often if they 
really tried to and planned for it in advance. They cannot leave dan- 
gerously ill patients, but, in ordinary cases, by speaking of the meeting 
several days ahead and asking for relief for that period, they could 
manage to attend. 

To do its best work, a society needs the active support of all 
kinds of nurses, and its offices should be held by those variously occu- 
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pied, who would approach the same problem in different ways and so 
work out what is best for the whole body. A society, as well as an in- 
dividual, may get into a rut and make little progress if it is always 
under the same management and is conducted in the same way. 

Those who see the British Journal of Nursing, which has space in 
its weekly issues for very full accounts of the International Congress, 
must have been deeply impressed by the accounts given of working 
conditions in many of the continental hospitals. The nurses work 
for incredibly long hours, day after day, or day and night, with scant 
comforts and almost no leisure. They have very inadequate instruc- 
tion ; their lives seem one long period of drudgery. It is hoped that the 
enlightenment brought by the Congress may help remedy these condi- 
tions; but while we ache for these overburdened nurses, we should 
remember that it is because nursing work in this country has been 
from the beginning so well organized, so ably administered by trained 
women who have given their lives to the service, that we enjoy so 
much better conditions and so much greater liberty. Who would not 
be proud to help maintain our improved conditions ? 

This is the time of year when all societies begin work anew. Let 
us have a great infusion of fresh blood — those who have been lazily 
resting on their oars and criticising the work of the busy ones taking 
hold and finding an interest in helping to make this the best year their 
associations have had. 

CHARLATANISM 

No nurse can practise her profession long without coming in con- 
tact with people who rely, wholly or in part, on patent medicines, mind 
cure, or on some one of the forms of treatment given by men who 
claim to have made great discoveries calculated to supersede legitimate 
medicine. It is one of the unexplained mysteries of the make-up of 
human beings that people who seem, on ordinary matters, well balanced 
will swallow without question the claims made by imposters and will 
trust their precious lives to them while turning their backs on hard- 
working, honest practitioners. 

A nurse may have a very wide influence in the upholding of legiti- 
mate medical methods; each of us is appealed to at some time or 
other as to the claims of these new methods and we should be ready 
to do everything in our power to keep people from risking their lives 
or health and from wasting time and money on quacks. Dr. Plexner 
points out in a recent report that the charlatans profit by the very 
candor which is necessary to the truthful doctor, and where he must 
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say : " I cannot help you/' or " We do not yet know the nature of that 
disease," the quack is ready to explain everything and to promise a 
certain cure. His object is, of course, mercenary, in almost every 
instance, and it is one of the poorest sorts of men who is willing to 
risk the life of others for the sake of gain. It would be well for 
nurses occasionally to read over the available literature of some such 
"doctors," for they would be more than ever convinced of their 
fraudulent intentions. One pamphlet which came to our notice recently 
was couched in high-sounding terms with newly invented names calcu- 
lated to make an impression on the unwary, and claimed to cure tuber- 
culosis, neuritis, cancer, diphtheria, and many other ills by manipula- 
tion. A personal letter which accompanied the pamphlet made a diag- 
nosis of a patient whom the writer had never seen and promised a cure. 

The fact that there are many medical schools which are improperly 
equipped and which turn out doctors unfitted for their tasks has 
probably helped prejudice the minds of some people against all doctors. 
It should be our privilege, whenever such a subject, is discussed in our 
hearing, to show that the American Medical Association itself is the 
prime mover for the betterment of medical education, and that it needs 
all the support that can be given it by enlightened public opinion in 
its efforts. 

The growth of medical science has been made possible through the 
self-sacrificing efforts of countless men through many ages. Each has 
added his mite and has left something for his successors to build upon. 
There has never been a time when we have seemed nearer to simple 
and rational methods of treatment, giving nature every chance to do 
her own work, yet to the minds of many there is no distinction between 
research and experiment. We are all the gainers by this vast work of 
the past, whether we will admit it or not. All our modern methods 
of sanitation and hygiene rest upon it, and any method which tries 
to sweep it away and to put something new in its place may justly be 
looked upon with suspicion. 

STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY 

All nurses engaged in social work, and all nurses who make ob- 
stetrical work a specialty, will be interested in the plans for the third 
annual meeting of the American Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant. Mortality, which convenes in Cleveland, Ohio, just 
at this time — October 2-5. It is to be hoped that many of our state 
societies are members of this association and will be sending delegates, 
and that all nurses within reasonable distance of Cleveland will try to 
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attend some of the sessions. Probably those which touch us most 
nearly are that on Thursday afternoon from three to five, under the 
heading, Nursing and Social Work, that on Friday morning on Mid- 
wifery, and the Friday evening public meeting, when addresses will 
be given by Dr. C. Hampson Jones, of Baltimore; Dr. J. N. Hurty, 
Indianapolis, and Dr. L. Emmett Holt, New York. 

The headquarters of the association are at the Hollenden Hotel, 
while the larger meetings will be held in the Engineers' Auditorium. 
The Saturday following the meetings is set aside for visits to local 
institutions — not the least valuable portion of the conference. Nurses 
who have not before been in Cleveland will feel it a privilege to visit 
one of our oldest and best infant welfare institutions — the Babies Dis- 
pensary and Hospital. 

MAKING GOOD ON PRIVATE DUTY 

Under this title, Mrs. Harriet Camp Lounsbery has written a 
book for private nurses which we are sure will receive a warm wel- 
come, especially from those who have enjoyed her contributions to this 
Journal, some of which form chapters in the new volume. She is 
well fitted to survey the subject from many points of view, for not 
only has she been in the past a nurse herself, but she is also a doctor's 
wife and a mother, so that she can add the doctor's and the patient's 
points of view to that of the nurse. She has a happy way of making 
the nurse's problems her own and of treating them wisely and 
sympathetically. 

All nursing text-books have a bearing on private duty work, but to 
have a volume of their own will, we know, be a source of pride and 
pleasure to those for whom it is written, and we hope it may meet the 
success it deserves. The book was not received in time for review this 
month in our regular department, but Miss Cameron's comments will 
follow in November. Our first book on private duty nursing ought 
to be in the hands of every private duty nurse in the country. 

A RELIEF FUND CALENDAR 

At the June meeting of the American Nurses' Association it was 
decided that the Belief Fund should be helped by the publication of a 
calendar, the proceeds from the sale to be devoted to its work. This 
calendar is now in process of preparation and the committee in charge 
hopes to have it ready in good time for the holiday season. It is to 
have twelve subjects, one for each month, a page being giveD to each 
week and a quotation to each day. The calendar will be of interest 
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not only to nurses but to all who like a quotation calendar, and it is 
hoped there will be such enthusiasm in its distribution that the Eelief 
Fund may be materially aided and the sooner enabled to begin to offer 
aid to those in need. 

THE JOURNAL'S EDITORIAL OFFICE MOVES 

We wish it might be possible to make sure that each of our thou- 
sands of readers would read and heed the simple statement we are 
about to make, that the editorial office of the American Journal of 
Nursing has been moved from 247 Brunswick Street to 45 South Union 
Street, Eochester, N. Y. All mail intended for the editor-in-chief or 
her assistant, all news items, all contributions, all exchanges, every- 
thing, in fact, except subscriptions, book orders, and advertisements, 
should be sent to this new address instead of to the familiar one on 
Brunswick Street. Subscriptions, advertisements, and book orders, as 
heretofore, should go to the publishing office of the Journal, 227 South 
Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. With the help of the government's 
very careful and faithful servants, we hope there will be no confusion 
or delay in our important mail. 

This change is more than a change of address. It means the taking 
of the Journal from the home of the editor-in-chief to the house just 
opened as a central registry and club house by the Monroe County 
Eegistered Nurses' Association. It has always been our belief that a 
central directory, wherever established, should be made the centre of 
nursing interests of a city, and we are by this move endeavoring to 
practise what we preach. The club house will be the meeting-place 
of not only the County Association but of various local alumnae asso- 
ciations, and it will be, also, the headquarters for the enrollment of Eed 
Cross nurses by the Eochester local committee. 

One great advantage to the Journal in being located in a building 
with a central directory is that during any hours when the editor and 
her assistant are absent from the office, some one is always at hand 
to receive telegrams, special-delivery letters, or telephone messages. 

The new office is pleasant and commodious, and we hope the new 
surroundings may provide fresh inspiration on old problems. 

GOOD THINGS AHEAD 

Our readers will see that a new department is opened with this 
month's issue of the Journal — that on Hospital and Training School 
Administration, in charge of Mary M. Eiddle, who is well known to 
nurses everywhere for her work in connection with the Journal, the 
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Eobb Fund, the two oldest national societies, the Massachusetts State 
Association and Board of Examiners, as well as for her admirable 
management of the Newton Hospital. No one could better give advice 
or would be able to judge more wisely of contributions on this subject 
than Miss Kiddle, for she presides over a well-balanced institution, 
where modern methods and equipment are at hand, where the comfort 
of the patient and the welfare of the nurse are considered, and where a 
happy homelike atmosphere prevails. The nurse superintendent is 
urged to make this department a place for giving and receiving help 
and for discussing questions relating to her work. 

The Visiting Nurse Department will continue to be a forum for 
the expression of opinion on the part of public health nurses, and Miss 
Foley, its editor, would like free discussion on subjects presented, rather 
than an acquiescence in her views. She hopes soon to present some of 
the problems of record keeping, with illustrations of good charts and 
suggestions as to how records may be made of value after being secured. 

Our basket devoted to contributions is full to overflowing with articles 
which our readers will enjoy and which they will find suggestive in 
the various kinds of work they undertake. The head nurses do not 
respond to our appeals as well as the private duty nurses have done, but 
perhaps they will come to the front later. 



INSCRIPTION ON MISS NIGHTINGALE'S TOMB 

We think it will be a surprise to most of our readers, as it was to us, 
to learn that the inscription on Miss Nightingale's tomb consists simply 
of the letters " F. N.," with the dates of her birth and death. We learn 
this from a little sketch in the British Journal of Nursing, describing 
a pilgrimage of the Japanese nurses at the International Congress to East 
Wellow, on their return trip through England. 

The tomb is inscribed on three sides with the names of Miss 
Nightingale's father, mother, and elder sister, and we may be sure the 
simplicity of the inscription on the fourth side is due to directions given 
by Miss Nightingale herself during her lifetime, it is so characteristic 
of her humility. We have in hand an interesting letter, written by her 
years ago, which expresses this trait strongly, which we shall publish in 
full in Editor's Miscellany as soon as space permits. 



